STUDIES   IN   PROSE
of things, the latter the systematic plurality
of their possible relations. There can be no
clearness of thought where the many presenta-
tions and groups of presentations that in mu-
tual relation are to form a thought simul-
taneously occupy our consciousness without
names, and only in their original character
of affections of the soul; even tho thus they
may be not a mere heterogeneous assemblage,
but already held together by relations corre-
sponding to those subsequently to be formu-
lated, yet consciousness is not aware of this
internal organization. It becomes to us real
and true when in the task of statement we
first bring one presentation into prominence,
and then, guided by the syntactical form
which we have given to its name, go beyond
it in a definite direction, and rejecting on the
way many others, succeed at last in putting
into special connection with it the particular
second presentation indicated by that direc-
tion. No thought is clear and distinct until
it has undergone this process of analysis and
recombination, and the simplest self-scrutiny
may teach any one how, in proportion as the
plastic form of the idea comes out into relief,
the obscurities disappear that clove to it in
its earlier unexprest stage. As a work of art
can not be a full harmonious truth until it has
been completed in marble or bronze, and as
a conception in the artist's imagination is but
a disjointed and fragmentary beauty, so for
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